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goes to church, where he hears " six-and-twenty or thirty
masses." After the masses, they bring "him a cartload
of rosaries, with which he says as many paternosters as
sixteen hermits could have done in the time. Then
conies a poor half-hour of study; but his heart is in the
kitchen. At dinner he eats as much as he can carry,
and drinks without stint, holding that the limits of
drinking are when the cork of the drinker's shoes
swells up half a foot. Dinner over, they play cards and
all sorts of games. Habelais actually enumerates two
hundred and seventeen. Then he sleeps for two hours.
"When he wakes, he says a few more paternosters, and
goes to see rabbits ferreted or caught in snares. Then
he has supper, with more drinking and more card-
playing, and so to bed.
This is such an education as the old regime would be-
stow on a young prince. First and foremost are the
duties owed to the Church; and that these may be the
more deeply impressed, masses and Ave Marias and
paternosters are multiplied. Also, since the ignorance
of princes makes the power of priests, care is taken that
no real knowledge shall be taught. Nor have his
teachers even the sense to see that their pupil should
be drilled in manly exercises. Nothing is taught at all:
he is left to the brute instincts of his nature; he eats,
drinks, gambles, and sleeps, without a thought of_ any-
thing noble, or anything even useful. Now mark the *
contrast when Ponocrates changes all.
Gargantua is now brought daily into the company
of learned men, by discoursing with whom he may be
led to desire improvement and knowledge. He gets up
at four in the morning. While they are dressing him